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A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


Many of you have asked if the AAMM MESSENGER 
has been discontinued, or if by some oversight you were 
dropped from the mailing list. The answer to both of these 
questions is no—we have thought about you often and 
hope that we can again serve you effectively. 

Because of the marked rise in publication costs, it has 
been necessary to cut back on issues. In 1989 publication 
was cut from four issues to two. This year, 1990, the 
publication of only one issue is possible in order to meet 
the costs here as well as meet the budget for the work in 
Africa. We need to know the value of the AIMM MES- 
SENGER to our readers, and remind you that publishing 
costs are covered by freewill offerings of the readers. We 
would appreciate a letter of encouragement from you. 


The AIMM Messenger, Managing Editor: Earl W. 
Roth, Associate Editor: Faith Eidse Kuhns. 
Published by Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, Inc. 
Editorial and Executive office at 59466 C.R. 113, 
Elkhart, IN 46517. 


Postmaster: Send Form 3579 to 59466 C.R. 113, 
Elkhart, IN 46517. 


Publication costs are covered by freewill offerings of 
the readers who are prayer and financial supporters 
of AIMM and the Africa mission programs of the 
respective partner conferences. 


EDITORIAL 


Viewpoint From Senegal 


The ocean surface sparkled in the May sunshine as my 
host and I drove along the Atlantic shore on the four-lane 
highway which connected the International Airport of 
Senegal to the city of Dakar. So peaceful and majestic it 
was, I simply relished in awe. My mission to Senegal was 
to investigate the needs and possibilities for an AIMM 
witness for Christ in this West African country. As my host 
turned left following the coastline, the construction site of 
a huge mosque and accompanying hotels caught my 
vision. 

That sight tore my heart. What a contrast! On the right, 
the handiwork of God with sunshine glowing on the calm 
ocean surface as small fishing boats bobbed in the water. 
On the left, a symbol of hopelessness, a human attempt to 
reach favor with an Almighty Creator. 

I was told the Mosque is the largest and grandest in 
Africa. The hotels are to lodge the several thousand 
Muslims who will convene on the city at the end of 1990 
for the World Islamic Congress to be held in Africa for the 
first time ever. Senegal, where the population is 95-98% 
Muslim is a logical place to hold the convention. Dakar, 
with its mix of Islamic nationalities, was an undisputed 
site. Saudi Arabia, home of Mecca, Islam’s Holy City, was 
the logical country to finance and construct the enormous 
complex. 

Islamic influence is inescapable in Senegal. It dominates 
the very fabric of Senegalese life—political, social, eco- . 
nomic and religious. At the same time, Africa is known 
because of the masses that are turning to Christ. It is easy 
to slip into the feeling that Africa is christianized. 

In Senegal, a few people from traditional African reli- 
gions are accepting Jesus Christ as Savior, but very few 
declared Muslims are taking that step of faith. Yet Senegal 
is still open to the witness of the Gospel. Does this say 
anything to us of AIMM who call ourselves evangelical, 
cross-culturally oriented people of Mission? Do we have 
the deep spirituality, prevailing prayer, and dynamic faith, 
for extensive planning and persevering to bring Muslims 
to be reconciled to God? 

Let us seek together to encounter the challenges of this 
opportunity, relying on the power of the Spirit of God to 
transform the hearts and lives of people in this country of 
Senegal to whom Christ is yet unknown. 

—Earl W. Roth 
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WHY AM I A MENNONITE? 


by Cibulenu Sakayimbo 


“Among the biblical passages used as 
preaching texts at church, John 3:16 
predominated. That passage led more people 


to Christ than all the others. . . . 


Cibulenu Sakayimbo 


The question is a big one and merits being posed even 
though it is a troubling one for it is often difficult to 
respond to the “why” of something without a specific 
context. But in the meanderings of this response, converg- 
ing efforts leading toward a significant whole of an indi- 
vidual experience become clear. 

I grew up in a Christian setting where Mennonite 
principles were put in practice. But the term Mennonite 
was not talked about as such. We were simply Protestant. 
Even when I accepted Jesus and received baptism, I was 
not taught that I had become a Mennonite Christian. I 
learned this later in reading Church History. 

The catechist of my village was both a teacher and an 
evangelist. Mornings before school or evenings after school 
he organized meetings. Those who took an interest gath- 
ered in a semi-circle around him to hear him sing, pray, 
and preach. At the end he invited people to accept Jesus 
and to seek baptism. This sort of ministry continued over 
time. Eventually those who accepted were taught further 
in preparation for baptism. This teaching insisted upon 
repentance, the birth of Jesus, and the Lord’s Supper, of 
which children were not permitted to partake. 

It should be noted that where there was a school or 
classes of a primary school, it was forbidden to baptize a 
child under twelve years of age who could not read or write 
correctly. Baptism was granted as an exterior sign of a 
changed heart. In order to grow in faith, the converted 
person needed to meditate on the Word of God day by day. 
The Bible or passages from the Bible were available to 
each individual. The Bible constituted at one and the same 
time the source and the authority of the faith professed. 

Among the biblical passages used as preaching texts at 
church, John 3:16 predominated. That passage, I believe, 
led more people to Christ than all others at the same time. 
Adults, youth, and children all knew this text as well as 
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Cibulenu Sakayimbo - President of 
the Mennonite community in Zaire 


the biblical reference by heart. 

Those who believed in Jesus Christ followed the model 
of his life and sought to live according to his teachings. 
Among those teachings note the following: 

1. Non-violence drawn from Matthew 5:39b: “If someone 
strikes you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
The names of certain pastors and catechists who had not 
reacted against an attack were broadly known even though 
the people were not known in history as an aggressive 
people. 

2. Simplicity of life and attitude vis-a-vis riches. The 
passages from Luke 18:22-30 and Matthew 6:19-20 taught 
the faithful to seek a life in which basic necessities were 
met and hospitality was shown to others. Until this day 
certain brothers teach material poverty, not to mention 
total misery, as a condition of entry into heaven. 

3. Honesty and the swearing of oaths. The history of 
Ananias and Sapphira caused fear for Christians. During 
the entire colonial period Protestant Christians were 
trusted by their contemporaries. Nearly all store clerks and 
even nurses of our territory were Mennonite Protestants. 

These teachings and the manner in which they were 
applied in daily life impressed me very much. 

Proclamation of the Word and the witness of the lives of 
Christians are the origin of my faith. When I discovered 
my Mennonite identity, I regretted neither my baptism nor 
the teachings I had received. 

To proclaim the Good News of Jesus Christ is for me a 
great joy. This impels me to communicate the Gospel with 
pride to all those who have not yet received it. The Good 
News should bring joy and peace. But how can anyone 
learn about it if there is no one to announce it? This is a 
great question mark but also an exclamation point. For if 
it is necessary to ask who must proclaim it, there is also need 
to ask how it is to be proclaimed and for what purpose. 
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Why Am I a Mennonite? continued 


The catechist of my village has died. He did not 
have a successor. The doctrines which he had 
nurtured in others now hang by a thin thread. The 
teaching of non-conformity to the world is not 
interesting in a world which, nevertheless, is char- 
acterized by an ethic of death and domination. 

I believe firmly that God in sending his only Son 
to reconcile the world with himself also wanted to 
reconcile men with each other. Otherwise how can 
men please God while hating and lacerating each 
other? One cannot announce the Good News in 
declaring violence. The Word of God is a message 
of love. The love of God must manifest itself among 
people of good will who please him. 

But the confessing faith that the catechist aroused 
tends now to become a sentiment of loyalty. Attach- 
ment to a regional culture predominates over the 
former individual and community approach of 
conversion to Christ. The church becomes a new 
ethnic group. How can we again enrich community 
life, that of an enlarged and hospitable family, while 
incorporating the sheep which are not part of this 
sheepfold? 

Great is my desire to commit myself to this way. 
Men do not become brothers simply by saying so. 
It is necessary to live the word of love “in order that 
people may see your good works and glorify the 
Father who is in heaven” (Mt. 5:16b). 

We are not of the world but we live in the world. 
We are invited to become aware of this world so as 
to weep with those who weep and vice versa. 

In this regard I cannot prevent myself as a leader 
of a Third World church from deploring certain 
unhappy realities which severely impact our popu- 
lations including Christians. I cite, among others, 
social discrimination, religious apartheid, the ex- 
ploitation of under-equipped and defavorized peo- 
ple, the corruption of public morality. Christian 
doctrine, does it not extol peace and love? Why then 
does the church countenance the domination of the 
powerful and the submission of the powerless? Is 
not that a church in appearance only? 

The world of today offers us both the possibility 
of and evangelical reasons for declaring that Ana- 
baptist principles remain very valid. The world has 
need of the crucified and risen Christ as a solution 
for its problems. Mennonites, rather than retreating 
in timidity, must move ahead in this world which 
searches for the equilibrium which one can obtain 
through Jesus Christ (Mt. 11:28-30). 


Easter at Ramotswa 
by Don Boschman 


bs 


The highlight of the month of April was of course, Easter, but 
I always look forward to Easter with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, Easter focuses my thoughts on the most important event 
recorded in the Bible and the independent churches in Botswana 
celebrate it in a way which I have never seen before. On the other 
hand, however, Easter services in Botswana are very long—most 
start on Friday afternoon and don’t end until Sunday noon—and 
so they are a bit of an endurance test for me. 

This year was no exception as I found myself at the Easter 
celebrations of the Nazareth Church of Botswana, a small 
denomination of twenty to thirty congregations. The headquarters 
of this church is in Ramotswa (the same village in which I live) 
and its bishop and founder, Bishop Bolokwe, also lives there. We 
see each other several times a week and we often travel together 
in southern Botswana. 


The Easter services began with a choir concert on Friday 
afternoon in the denomination’s small church building in 
Ramotswa. By NA standard, the church seats about one 
hundred people, but by Friday night over three hundred 
people were jammed into the tiny church. The church has 
no electricity and so it was only dimly lit by a gas light 
and by a number of candles scattered along the walls. By 
9:00 p.m. the church service proper was getting into full 
swing; John 13 was read, the ministers washed the feet of 
the congregation and communion was distributed. 

It was a most impressive sight. I was the only one dressed 
in a suit and tie; everyone else was dressed in colorful 
church robes. The younger people wore long white robes 
down to their feet, with the girls also wearing white head 
coverings. The older women had blue capes over their 
uniforms while the men were dressed in uniforms of their 
own design: red, blue, yellow and even green (on Saturday 


By the time the footwashing and 


communion were done, it was 


1:00 a.m., and I was exhausted. 


it was agreed that the men should have a little more 
conformity in their dress). All these people were packed 
together in a very small space, and yet they found enough 
room to dance around in circles, their long robes flaring 
out around them. All through this time, large cowhide 
drums were pounding out an incessant rhythm and in the 
dim light of the candles the church was a riot of motion 
and color. 

Finally the bishop stood up and rebuked the people. 
This was Good Friday he told them, and they should be a 
little more subdued. This slowed them down and the 
dancing circles slowly broke up, but still the whole church 
throbbed with singing and people swayed where they stood 
(there wasn’t enough room for everyone to sit down). After 
ten minutes or so, the bishop told them again that they 
were still too boisterous and so slowly the drums stopped 
beating and the rapturous singing was replaced with songs 
that were more appropriate for a funeral. 

By the time the footwashing and communion were done, 
it was 1:00 a.m., and I was exhausted. I quickly took 
advantage of the lull which preceded the coming night of 
preaching to slip out to catch some sleep (as much as the 
only white face, sitting at the front of the church can “slip 
out”). Later, I had to think of the disciples who had also 
fallen asleep at Easter, 2000 years earlier. Because of my 
own experiences here in Botswana, I think that in the 
future I will view their failure to keep praying in the middle 
of the night a little more charitably. If the disciples would 
have been Batswana, however, I am sure that they would 
have kept awake. I have been deeply impressed by the 
devotion and joy with which Batswana Christians go to 
church and stay in church. 

Saturday was devoted to a long series of meetings. A 


central issue was that of choosing Bishop Bolokwe’s suc- 
cessor. He is now 84 years old and is anxious that the issue 
of future leadership does not divide the church. Since the 
person to be chosen will be appointed for life, it is 
especially important that the right decision be made. 
Bishop Bolokwe wanted the decision to be made by the 
church at large, but somewhat to my surprise, they refused 
to do this saying that this was a decision for bishop alone 
to make. 

The Saturday evening service began with the reception 
of new members and the installation of new church 
officers. Each new officer was then dressed in the robe 
which represented his or her new position. This part of the 
service was to be followed by a night of preaching and so, 
during the previous week, I had given considerable thought 
as to what I would preach on (although of course I could 
not write down notes as this would be seen to be unspiri- 
tual). Eventually I had decided to speak on the story of the 
women at the empty tomb, but then I changed my mind 
on Friday night when John 13 had been read. Usually a 
preacher has to stick to or at least begin with the text which 
already has been read. However, just after the new officers 
were installed, a passage from 1 Timothy was read, so I 
began to quickly formulate a new sermon based on this 


“Now, Reverend Zechariah will 
choose a text for the evening and 
following that Reverend 
Boschman will preach on it.” 


text. But then, I heard the worship leader announce, “Now 
Rev. Zechariah will choose a text for the evening and 
following that Rev. Boschman will preach on it.” My heart 
stood still. Rev. Zechariah wouldn’t choose an obscure text 
from the Prophets, would he? I waited in suspense as Rev. 
Zechariah delivered a long and rambling introduction 
before he finally got to his text: Mark 16, the women at the 
tomb; I was safe. 

Again the service went through the night (and again I 
slipped away around 1:00 a.m.) and when I got back 
Sunday morning, people were just having breakfast. 
Church was short; only a couple of hours and Bishop 
Bolokwe announced his successor. After church a number 
of the leaders came to say good-bye and invited me to their 
churches to lead weekend seminars. Then everyone packed 
up, and the long weekend came to an end. 
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Returning and New Missionaries 


Garber begins Senufo translation 


Anne Garber returned to Burkina Faso with a full agenda this term. She hopes 
to start translating the Bible into Senufo by next year. But first she’s training a 
full-time Burkinabe assistant, Musa Traoré, in use of the computer and in French 
language. 

“We've already done some easy New Testament passages. We'll probably start 
this time with Mark, since it’s a narrative and easier to translate than, say, John 
with its many abstract concepts.” 

Garber has already spent six years studying Senufo, the first term, studying its 
tones for a Ph.D. at the University of Illinois, and the second term developing an 
orthography alphabet (alphabet and spelling conventions) with partner Gail 
Wiebe Toevs. Toevs is currently developing and testing a primer in the village of 
Kotoura where Garber lives in the same courtyard. 

Garber’s interest in linguistics started in 1975-76, when she was an AIMM 
volunteer in Zaire. She had gone to teach elementary school to missionary children 
at Nyanga, and English and math at Lycée Miodi there. But she spent some of 
her vacation time talking to several linguists and Bible translators, and their 
enthusiasm was contagious, she said. 

Garber is hoping that her efforts to translate portions of the Bible will start an 
independent process that can continue even in her absence. “If you want to start 
a Bible school, then you need the whole Bible,” she said. Meanwhile she hopes 
initial portions will foster inter-relations with other churches. 


Couillards getting Lesotho intro 


Troy and Cathy Couillard begin language acquisition near 
Maseru this fall, with their two young children—Chelsea, 5, 
and Aviar, 3. With an eye toward community development, they 
hope to learn Sesotho, “the language of the people,” said Troy. 

In a country where 70 percent of the men work in the mines 
of South Africa, the Couillards know they'll be dealing with 
homes that are often broken. They will also work with the 
independent churches, conducting Bible studies and confer- 
ences in the central and Southern regions of the country. 

He and his wife became AIMM candidates through a long 
and involved search, Couillard added. Neither was Mennonite 
by background, but as they pursued pacifism, a walk of 
discipleship and a simple lifestyle, they discovered that the 
Mennonite church in Minneapolis complemented their efforts. 

At Bethel Seminary in Minneapolis, MN, Couillard first 
started taking missions courses. “I didn’t know what a ‘call’ 
was,” he said. But when, the following year, he and his wife 
returned to Wisconsin, bought a home and resumed teaching, 
“We felt something was missing; we felt uncomfortable.” 

They applied to several mission boards, and “it seemed that 
AIMM had what we were looking for.” The position in Lesotho, 
involving community development, “was perfect,’ said 
Couillard. He and his wife interrupted their studies at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries in Elkhart to go to 
Lesotho, and they hope to complete their degrees on their next 
North American assignment. 
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Klassens gear for Burkina hostel 


Gordon and Beckie Klassen are hostel parents-in-waiting. They 
are in waiting, that is, for their first two charges, due in 1991. 

In the meantime they've moved into the Elmer Thiessen house 
in Bobo (while Thiessens are on North American assignment), and 
set to work learning Jula. They'll also run the guest house in the 
Thiessen’s absence. Next year they plan to move into the temporary 
hostel quarters while helping with the construction of a new one in 
Orodara. 

The Klassens are uniquely suited as Burkina’s hostel parents. 
Gordon will be using six years of experience in construction to 
supervise the building of the new dormitory. Beckie has worked for 
several years as a pediatric nurse and will be a natural at bandaging 
scraped knees or treating a fever. 

Still, autumn was a hard time for the Klassens to leave Canada. 
Gordon’s dad was terminally ill with cancer and, Gordon said, “It’s 
difficult to be saying a final good-bye” 


Bergens delve into Burkina languages 


Phil and Carol Bergen first realized their interest in language analysis while 
serving as teachers under MCC in Zimbabwe during 1983-86. “We discovered 
a lot of Mennonite people doing work with other agencies because their 
churches weren't involved in translation,” Phil said. “Our church referred us to 
AIMM. It turns out Burkina Faso is the only country where we’re involved in 
translation.” 

Phil was upbeat about the task of learning three languages in two years, as 
preparation for translating the Bible into Nanerege, a dialect of the Senufo 
people. “We’ve just finished taking courses at the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
in Eugene, OR, where we learned field methods for language acquisition.” 

The Bergen’s first year will be spent in the capital, Ouagadougou, in French 
study. They are pleased that their eldest, John-Mark, 5, will attend a preschool, 
in the French language. Their youngest, Maria, is just one. 


Koops begin Lesotho pastorate 


The Maseru United Church is a mosaic of many nationalities and religious 
backgorunds. It’s certainly a contrast to the homogeneous Mennonite town of 
Steinbach, Manitoba, from whence Glen and Betty Koop come to fill the Lesotho 
pulpit. 

But Koop welcomes the change. After 15 years at Steinbach Bible College (first 
as dean of students, then as faculty, and finally as registrar), he said, “I was maybe 
a little restless.” 

When he heard, through two Steinbach AIMM board members, Henry Klassen 
and David K. Friesen, that the position of pastor was open, “it seemed like a 
golden opportunity.” 

Its an opportunity that will bring to bear Koop’s prior experience in a 
non-Mennonite congregation. As a seminary student at Eastern Mennonite 
Seminary, he pastored the Friedens United Church of Christ in Mt. Crawford, 
Va., and learned how to approach diversity. “You go in with a listening ear and 
with an attitude of servanthood,” he said. “You want to be tolerant of others’ views, 
yet biblical. I am responsible to my own theologies.” 

The couple has raised three sons and is free now to take an open-ended, two-year 
leave from SBC to fill the position. Betty expects to find her own niche in a 
supportive role, one that will likely deal with women’s issues in the church. 
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SLICES 


Burkina Faso 
Anne Garber and 
translator after a day’s work. ‘ 
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v Lesotho 
Harris Waltner baptizing 
young believers. 


Transkei 
Jean Isaac enrolls 
Bible Conference delegates. 


Zaire Be 
Elda Hiebert greets USA delegation. 
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Maurice Briggs to the rescue. 
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Botswana > 
Kathy Fast enjoys Roll Kuchen 
and watermelon with her family. 
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A Botswana 
Bishop Bolokwe blessing 


Nazareth church people. 
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Meet the Board 


Anna Ens, two-term MCC volunteer 


Following six years of service overseas, Anna Ens understands the 
need for self-government in the African churches. “I would like to 
see missions on the African continent directed by Africans,” she 
said. 

Her three children, Martin, Jonathan, and Anita, were preschool- 
ers when the Ens family served in Indonesia during 1966-70. The 
family witnessed a quiet revival movement evidenced by “little 
fellowships springing up here and there,” Ens said. 

But her work called her to teach and tutor Indonesians, host 
visitors, and distribute material aid, such as sewing material and 
clothing, while her husband directed MCC programs there. 

During 1982-84, the Enses again served under MCC, this time in 
civil-war-torn Uganda. They lived in Kampala and worked at 
Makerere University, Mr. Ens as a professor and Mrs. Ens as 
librarian. 

She now serves on the Commission on Overseas Mission in the 
General Conference church and, in that capacity, was appointed to 
the AIMM board three years ago. 


David Harder, Zaire Missionary Kid 


Harder remembers biking to the Kwengi River from the mission- 
ary school dormitory in Kajiji. He remembers the Edenic setting at 
the school in Belle Vue and finds himself relating these stories to 
his children. 

“The part of me that’s a missionary kid feels that the missionary 
‘should stay and be a factor in Africa,” he said. “But another part of 
me says the missionary should pull out in whatever fashion. There’s 
kind of a conflict that exists, and there isn’t any good solution. There 
isn’t one right way or one wrong way to solve it.” 

Harder has been pastoring the EMC church in Sterling, Kansas, 
for five years. But his ministry has ranged beyond the Mennonite 
church. After graduating from Grace Bible Institute and Dallas 
Seminary, he served an Independent Church in Broken Bone, 
Nebraska, for 13 years. 

Harder’s parents were teachers at the Bible Institute in Kalonda 
during 1951-60 and again in the early 1970s. He sometimes regrets 
that he has never been back to see Zaire from an adult perspective. 
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Meet the Board 


Bryce Winteregg, former missionary 


Winteregg and his wife are former missionaries with a concern for 
Africa. They served across the ocean from AIMM fields, in the 
Dominican Republic in the early 1970s. But Winteregg, now pastor- 
ing the Pine Hills Church in Fort Wayne, IN, noted that two member 
families are currently serving under AIMM. 

“T would like to see African nationals move forward with a vision 
for pioneer work, for evangelism and for starting churches,” said 
Winteregg. “I think tribal situations get in the way and I would like 
to see the churches moving toward a biblical stand. I would like to 
see the African churches more in charge and in control of what is 
happening.” 

The Wintereggs have two children: Mark, 22, a senior at Taylor 
University, and Kathy, 18, a freshman at Pensacola State College. 


Charles Sprunger, Zaire born, raised and tested 


Zaire was Sprunger’s life until age forty. He was born and raised 
at the AIMM station, Mukedi, the son of former AIMM executive 
secretary, Vernon Sprunger. During the 1964 Simba revolution 
Charles was captured and held captive across the river from 
Kandala, the night that AIMM station was burned by young 
revolutionaries. 

Always interested in science and engineering, Sprunger had been 
enroute to deliver a high-powered, multi-frequency radio transmitter 
to Kandala. His failure to arrive with the equipment he had 
customized for emergency transmissions alerted an evacuation team 
to rescue the missionary families stranded outside their charred 
homes. 

When the crisis had cleared he gave up teaching and administrat- 
ing and pursued a dream to launch a radio broadcast outreach. He 
designed the original studio in Kananga and was able to see its 
fruition before returning to the United States for family health 
reasons in 1972. For more than seven years he pastored the Hereford 
Mennonite Church in Bally, PA. Currently he is Biomedical Equip- 
ment Technician at Bryn Mawr Hospital, near his home in Trappe, 
PA. 

Sprunger’s wife, Gerry, is able to control a problematic heart 
condition with medication. The couple’s three children have left 
home—Charlene and Kathleen are both married and living near 
Trappe, PA, and Joel works as a travel agent in Denver, CO. 
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Any Time Will Do 


By Jarna Claassen 


I was still sitting at the lunch table with some guests when 
two ladies came to see me. They asked if I was ready. “For 
what?” I asked. I had promised a few days earlier, after the 
morning worship in their church, that I would be willing 
to come to teach sometime in their weekly women’s meeting. 

I wasn’t exactly prepared to teach today, but when they 
insisted that the message need be only 10 minutes long I 
agreed to go with them. I quickly grabbed some notes. 

It was very cloudy. I took the umbrella with me. As we 
were walking we could hear thunder somewhere behind 
us. After walking ten minutes we agreed that it would begin 
raining soon and that no one would come for the meeting. 

We stopped at one member’s house. She offered us a 
bench to sit on while my friend ran to the church, five 
minutes away, to see if anyone had arrived—no one was 
there. 

We few sang a song, prayed, took an offering and prayed 
again, then said farewell. 

The next Thursday I was well prepared. My message was 
outlined and I had prepared a drawing to take along as I 
guessed that not everyone could read. 

I waited and waited. I had understood that the meeting 
was supposed to start at 2:00 p.m. Still no one had come 
to get me by 3:00 p.m. Maybe they thought I would go 
alone. I wasn’t sure about the way. No, they wouldn’t expect 
me to walk alone. 

Finally at 5:00 p.m. the women’s leader came by. I was 


very apologetic for missing the meeting and she too was 
very sorry ... but about being late. She was on her way 
home from the market and asked if I was ready to go to 
the meeting now. 

I gave her water to drink and asked if she wanted 
something to eat. No, we'd better hurry—we were already 
over three hours late. 

So we walked to the church. On the way my companion 
was calling to the women in their houses to come to the 
meeting. But most of them had to stay to begin prepara- 
tions for the evening meal. 

When we arrived at the church six old ladies were sitting 
on the grass in the shade of the church waiting for us. We 
greeted them by hand and heard that a few ladies had been 
there, but had already left. The leader and I agreed to go 
see if they had gone back home, but we didn’t find them. 

When we returned it was decided that the leaders needed 
chairs. So we went to a nearby house (not a church 
member) and asked for two chairs—two teenage girls had 
to give theirs up which I felt badly about, but the mother 
considered it a privilege to lend us chairs. 

I was surprised to learn that none of those faithful saints 
knew how to read, so they were most eager to have someone 
come to read and teach them from God’s precious Word. 

We had a very good meeting together. While walking 
back I was contemplating on how very different life is here 
in Zaire. 
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The Lesson From 
The Sermon on the Mount 


by Jean Isaac 


It was Saturday. 

Fifty-eight men and women sat singing together in the 
hall at Silowa Conference Centre during the weekend Bible 
conference we were holding for leaders of independent 
churches. They had arrived the previous evening, but the 
teaching would take place today. At 8:30 Gary began his 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 

He began by saying that at our last conference we had 
focused on “the people of God”—through Abraham the 
calling out of a people; through the Exodus the preserva- 
tion of the people; through disobedience their being cut 
off from the vine (Isaiah 5); through Jesus new growth in 
the vine John 15); and through the church the formation 
of a new people (Acts 2). Today we would look at the 
mission of the people of God: to be God’s witnesses in the 
world. “We will see that people of the kingdom have very 
different values 
from those worldly 
people,” Gary said. 
“Those who live 
like this will not be 
considered happy 
by the people of the 
world.” Then he 
launched into a 
discussion of the 
eight beatitudes. 

To depend en- 
tirely upon God. To 
bear with the sor- 
rowing. To be will- . 
ing to forfeit personal rights. To thirst for justice. To ine 
and show compassion to all. To have sincere and honest 
intentions. To make peace. To face persecution with tran- 
quility. “How many Christian people have been detained 
in recent years because of seeking real shalom and stand- 
ing against injustice?” he concluded. 

Then it was my turn. I was to relate an account of a 
persecution which had occurred long ago in Uganda... 

Missionaries had brought Christianity to Uganda in the 
1870s, but it had been rejected by the king because he did 
not want to give up polygamy in order to be baptized. Nor 
did the next king become a Christian. However, many of 
the young men in his court became Christians. They met 
together to learn more about Jesus. 

The persecution began one day in May of 1886 when the 
king found no one to help him upon his return from a 
hunting trip. He was especially angered when he learned 
that his servants were studying religion. Now they would 
refuse to do the wicked things he required of them. In his 
anger he struck out at the boys, hitting some and kicking 
others. He turned over to the executioner every Christian 


he met. Some were castrated; others condemned to die. 
During the night the Christians gathered around their 
leader, praying and encouraging one another to confess 
their faith bravely. Five were baptized that night. The next 
day the king and his chiefs met to decide the fate of the 


“Please,” she pleaded, “after such 
a sad story, couldn't we pray?” 


troublesome Christians. Those who chose to follow the 
religion of the white man were condemned to die. One of 
those to be executed was the son of the chief executioner! 

Some were put to death on the way to the place of 
execution, but 37 arrived. During the week there while the 
executioners prepared 
the wood for the final 
sacrifice, the chief 
begged his son to give 
up his faith. But execu- 
tion morning a cry of 
joy rang out among the 
Christians. The son was 
there! He had not been 
persuaded to recant. 
That day 32 young 
Christians were beaten 
to death or burned on 
the fire; five were given 
last-minute pardons. 
The chief executioner wept as the martyrs died. 

I sat down when I had finished the story. Next Gary 
would deal with the “salt and light” passage. But before he 
could start, a woman in the front row spoke. 

“Please,” she pleaded, “after such a sad story, couldn’t 
we pray?” 

I was astonished. These people have known oppression 
all their lives. For them to be moved by a story which 
happened so long ago and so far away amazed me. But we 
answered, “Of course we can pray.” 

But who will pray and what, I wondered. 

The bishop leading the session took charge and indi- 
cated that we pray. We knelt beside our chairs, and our 
sixty voices rang out to God from the depths of hearts that 
God had touched. 

Now I was the one who was moved. I was moved by the 
compassion and the love of these people who face difficulty 
daily, but who do it with reliance upon God. 

Truly, “Blessed are the merciful, for they will be shown 
mercy.” 
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The Joy of 
Hope 


By Glenn Rediger 


I groan out loud. Another new born with tetanus, and 
two others already in the hospital. Few things are sadder 
than the sight of a baby with this terrible disease. His little 
body becomes rigid like a board. He cannot nurse. Any 
stimulus: light, sound, even his mother’s touch, sets off 
waves of painful muscle spasms. It is a sight which leaves 
me angry and frustrated. Not only is this suffering unde- 
served; it is also avoidable. The germs are introduced 
through the umbilical cord when it is severed with a 
contaminated knife. But babies born to vaccinated mothers 
are immune. So, simple preventive measures should make 
tetanus as rare in Zaire as it is in North America. Yet here 
are three cases at once. 

I reflect on the grim prognosis of these three babies. 
According to the textbooks, 50% will die under the best of 
circumstances; without superb care the mortality rate is 
closer to 90%. The obstacles to these children getting such 
care in our setting are formidable. First, the parents will, 

like as not, attribute the illness to sorcery. When the child 

does not show improvement in two or three days they will 
want to take him home to “settle family problems,” as they 
say. In other words, they will try to find out which family 
member has been offended and has thus put a curse on 
the baby. Another big obstacle is a fatalistic attitude on the 
part of the nurses, many of whom subscribe to the same 
view of causality as the family. Poorly trained and poorly 
motivated, the nursing staff has difficulty giving a pill four 
times a day, much less providing the minute by minute 
intensive care required here. As always, poverty and limited 
resources are against us. 

I spend a long time talking to the mother. This disease 
is not her fault nor the fault of a member of the family. 
Nevertheless, she needs to be vaccinated to prevent the 
same thing happening to her next child. The child will be 
sick for at least ten days. If he survives this period, the 
spasms will begin to abate and he will return to normal. 
Meanwhile, we will have to do some strange things. A tube 
will be inserted through the baby’s nose into his stomach 


Rediger treating a child 


so he can receive mother’s milk and medicines. The room 
must be kept dark and silent at all times. The mother says ~ 
she understands. 

With the nurses, I discuss the fact that most babies with 
tetanus die not from the spasms themselves but from 
dehydration and malnutrition. The patient must receive 
mother’s milk every two hours around the clock. He will 
be weighed every day. Small amounts of muscle relaxant 
must be given at frequent intervals according to the severity 
of the spasms. The mother will need continual education 
and constant encouragement. Evidently, there will be no 
sleeping on the night shift. We make a flow sheet to keep 
precise records on the food and medicines given, to be 
initialed by the nurse on duty. 

We are all skeptical at the start, but the nurses make an 
honest effort. And I make an effort to praise their accom- 
plishments and limit my criticism. In a few days the first 
baby goes home cured; the other two are holding their own. 
During the days that follow, I am amazed at the teamwork 
and pride that are evident in the care given to these little 
people. “When the last baby leaves the hospital alive,” I 
tell the nurses, “we are going to celebrate.” Some days later 
this comes to pass. 

It is a joyous occasion when the team sits round a table 
piled high with bidia, matamba, and chicken. A good meal 
eaten in fellowship is a cause for joy, as is the knowledge 
of a job well done. But perhaps the deepest joy comes from 
a seed of hope which has been planted in each of us. For 
some, it is the hope of escape from a fatalistic universe. 
For others, the hope is for improved self-worth, or for 
victory over the feeling of impotence one learns growing 
up in the third world. For each of us there is the hope that 
our efforts, frail though they be, will not be futile. 

Let us pray that these seeds may germinate and thrive 
in this land of Zaire that is so barren of hope. May we all, 
wherever our place of service, remain faithful to our task, 
full of the hope that what is done in Christ’s name will 
bear fruit. Hope will have its harvest of joy. 
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In Memory 
George Loewen, A Faithful Steward 


“Blessings on you! Have a real good day! Good luck! How about that! Think positive! 
Have a good one! That’s beautiful!” These were phrases often used by GEORGE 
LOEWEN, a member of the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission Board for 17 years from 
1958-77, who went to be with the Lord August 10, 1990. George lived life to the fullest, 
in work and play. He had a deep love for Jesus Christ, his Lord, and for people from 
all ages and all walks of life. He also was known as a man with a deep sense of 
stewardship and accountability. George was an active member of the Steinbach 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Church, as well as the Gideons, and various mission 
boards and committees. As an AIMM board member he was a great encouragement 
to the missionaries whom he met. He had a special gift to bring cheer and a lighter 
heart to those whom he contacted. He leaves to mourn his wife, Helen, three married 
sons, and five grandchildren, as well as a host of friends. His faith has now become 
sight, and hope, that has long been hope, has become reality.” 

Excerpts from a letter by his family 
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